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EDITORIALS 


CRYSTAL BALL—This is the time of the year 
when editors of all descriptions customarily drag out 
the crystal ball. Conscious of our own shortcomings in 
this respect, this column has during the past 6 or 8 
weeks of this closing year brought to readers the 
thinking of the industry’s “Board of Directors’”—presi- 
dents of State and Regional Processors Associations. 


In a nutshell, these gentlemen are of the more or less 
unanimous opinion that the long term outlook for pro- 
cessors is exceedingly bright. Reasons—1l. Dramatic 
and steady increase in population. 2. Increase in per 
capita consumption of processed foods as part of the 
modern trend to more comfortable and better living 
and as a result of the near extinction of the household 
servant. 3. An awakened canner interest in Sales and 
Publicity. 4. The NCA Consumer and Public Relations 
Program and the Can company consumer advertising 
and marketing campaigns. 


On the other hand, some question the ability of the 
small canner to stay around for the long pull. Reasons 
—1. Below cost selling and high costs. 2. Lack of capi- 
tal. 3. The revolution in distribution with the shrink- 
ing number of customers and department store type 
of grocers putting a strain on inventory capital and 
making hand to mouth buying almost imperative. 


Other reasons are advanced for each view but they 
are for the most part modifications of the above. So 
the difference is.mostly one of timing. Needless to say 
timing can be most important. 


PLIGHT—This column is of the opinion that the 
pl ght of many small canners is no small concern that 
ca 1 be shrugged off with such hackneyed sayings as, 

‘he poor we have always with us”, or “The inefficient 
ar. and should be going out of business every day”, or, 
' here’s nothing wrong with the small canner that 
ci 1’t be cured by hard work’. The evidence is too 
st ong for this type of platitude at this stage of the 
me. 


/HANGE—Neither do we believe that a canner (or 
a reezer) can expect to stay around continuing the 
Si ne policies as his father or grandfather before him. 
Ii there ever was a changing world, surely this post 
VW orld War II period is it. To stay in business canners 
rm st not lose one single opportunity: 1. to reduce 
c ‘ts; 2. to improve quality; 3. to arrange for adequate 
fi ancing to carry a 12 months supply; 4. to establish 
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regular, repeat customers and not to rely solely on the 
broker to make the sale-—More platitudes possibly. 


CHAINS—To be more specific—We are of the 
opinion that the chains and supers are getting entirely 
too much play. The industry is being told that these 
types do 40 percent of the business and as much as 75 
percent in some markets and that it is impossible to 
get along without their business ... maybe so. We are 
also being told that the battle between the private 
(chain) brand and the nationally advertised brand is 
on... and that there’s a waiting market for recog- 
nized quality merchandise under the private brand... 
maybe so. In the last several weeks, the owners of at 
least one well known canner label tells us that he has 
finally seen the light—at least 80 percent of his busi- 
ness is now done under private label and next year he 
hopes to make it 95 percent: Look at the advertising 
and promotion money he saves . . . maybe so. 


But, let’s take a little closer look in planning for 
55. All right the chains do 50 percent or more of the 
business. That leaves approximately 50 percent for 
the independent wholesaler and retailer, the “guys and 
dolls” who have sustained you these many years. Chain 
buyers are good fellows all, just like you and I with a 
job to do. Trouble is that unless they consistently do 
that job (buy at the best possible price) they don’t stay 
around very long. No we can’t hate them for wanting 
to buy at the best possible price. Difficulty is that 
when their business represents 10, 20, 30, 40 or more 
percent of your sales, it’s pretty hard to say no. And 
there’s the nub of the kernel. Speaking of platitudes, 
“A hundred buyers are better than one”. Furthermore 
when you’re dealing in private labels, you either meet 
the price or else. . . . Someone else does. Fancy corn 
right now is a good example. 


INDEPENDENT BUYERS — We like the way — 
“Country Gardens” reasons it out—If the chains can 
favor their private labels with preferred shelf space, 
displays and what not, so too can “Country Garden” 
distributors favor that brand. That makes a great 
deal more sense to us—Staying in your own league, 
dealing with more firms with about the same resources, 
the same ideals and principles; building repeat busi- 
ness for him and for you. It’s the hard way perhaps, 
but the sure way. You and your broker, working on the 
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local level can do much to help a 
maximum number of independent 
wholesalers and retailers not only 
stay competitive but regain their 
historical share of the business. 
The NCA program provides the 
formula for the success of such a 
program. 


THE BROKER — ‘Speaking of 
the brokers and the NCA program, 
it seems pertinent to ask—where 
have the brokers been? If they’re 
doing anything spectacular about 
this magnificent opportunity, they 
are keeping mighty quiet — and 
that is not the way of a salesman. 
Though the NCA Chicago Conven- 
tion Program is anything but com- 
plete, it’s rather amazing that 
there is yet unscheduled a joint 
conference of canners and Canned 
food brokers on the NCA program. 
Have the canners made the offer? 
Have the Canned Food Brokers 
made the request? Or aren’t they 
on speaking terms? N.F.B.A. has 
done a wonderful job in recent 
years for brokers and they have 
performed admirably for the en- 
tire industry in defense of the Rob- 
inson Patman Act, but in broaden- 
ing the association’s scope the in- 
terests of the canned and frozen 
foods broker have been given less 
prominence. Why not an active 
canned and frozen foods committee 
working closely with the processor 
on the National, Regional and 
State level? The NCA program 
alone is enough to warrant that. 


UTOPIA—With all hands work- 
ing together to that end, every 
NCA promotion, every bit of ad- 
vertising and publicity can be 
made to bear fruit—and the pre- 
diction of Carlos Campbell, made 
at the Ohio Convention can come 
true—. “If continued for another 
five years, the population by 1960, 
at the current increased rate of 
about 1.8 percent, would rise to 
172 million; by 1975, 190 million. 
The food producers’ problem easily 
could become one of production to 
keep up with demand rather than 
of trying to induce consumers to 
absorb surplus production,” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


IOWA CANNERS’ CONFERENCE 


Iowa State College, in cooperation with 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
will present the annual two-day canners 
conference on Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 12 and 13. Beginning at 10:15 
on Wednesday morning, Dr. E. S. Haber 
of Iowa State will discuss, “Sweet Corn 
Results”; M. C. Shurtleff will discuss 
“Asparagus Diseases”; J. H. Lilly, also 
of Iowa State, “Control of Soil Insects”; 
Dr. W. A. Gould of Ohio State, the “Re- 
lationship of Raw Grade of Sweet Corn 
to Finished Product”. 


On Wednesday afternoon beginning at 
1:50, P. E. Benson of the Green Giant 
Company will discuss ‘“Canner-Grower 
Relations”; Paul Bolton of the State De- 
partment of Health “Canner Waste Dis- 
posal”; T. A. Brindley of Iowa State 
“Corn Borer’; W. A. Gould, “Quality 
Control in the Canning of Vegetables’’. 


On Thursday morning there will be 4 
speakers. Beginning at 9:30 A.M., E. P. 
Lana of Iowa State will present the re- 
sults of his “Sweet Corn Fertilizer 
Studies”; E. E. Phillips of American Can 
Company will talk on the subject, “Sweet 
Corn Quality Through Harvest Control”; 
S. L. Seaton of Continental Can Com- 
pany, “Canning Crop Observations”; R. 
B. Vlack, Standard Oil Company will 
speak of, “Petroleum Products and the 
Canning Industry”. 


On Thursday afternoon John Pesek 
will talk on the subject, “Formulating 
Fertilizers”; W. D. Shraker, “Land Man- 
agement and Utilization”; and L. E. 
Everson, “Iowa Seed Laws”. All of these 
gentlemen are connected with Iowa 
State University. 


PROCESSING TALKS ON ILLINOIS 
CANNERS SCHOOL PROGRAM 


For the first time, a half day program 
on processing aspects will be offered as 
part of the Illinois Canners School, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Reid T. 
Milner, Head Food Technology Depart- 
ment. On the first afternoon, January 
11, the session will start at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Horticultural Field Laboratory. Four 
talks will be given on high-temperature, 
short-time sterilization, sanitation, can- 
nery waste disposal and aspetic canning 
—subjects selected by the Illinois Can- 
ners Association. At the same time a ses- 
sion on fertilizers will be held at 135 
Animal Sciences Laboratory for the 
fieldmen. 


In the evening, January 11, there will 
be a talk on Radiation Sterilization by an 
expert in this field. On Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 12, everyone is invited to the ses- 
sion for cannery fieldmen, which includes 
such topics as disease resistance, soil 
testing and antibiotics. School ends 
Thursday noon—after a morning on pest 
contro]. 
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PRESERVERS CONVENTION 
PLANS 


Plans for the 1955 convention of the 
National Preservers Association to be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Fri- 
day, February 18 and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 19 are taking final form, according 
to an association announcement. Four 
panels will be held. 1. “The customer 
speaks” will feature a candid discussion 
of the preserve business as seen by: a 
chain store representative; an independ- 
ent grocer; a co-op representative; a 
supermarket operator. Another panel, 
“The Preserver Speaks” will present the 
preserver’s side of the story. Titles of 
the other two panels are, “Preserve 
Business Roundup” and “Trade Practice 
Rules”. 


NAWGA CONVENTION PLANS 


J. D. Gamel, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Waples-Platter 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
appointed Chairman of the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 
Convention, scheduled for Chicago Feb- 
ruary 15-18. Mr. Gamel who is a Vice- 
President of NAWGA has announced a 
top array of outstanding speakers, in- 
cluding General Mark W. Clark, Clem 
D. Johnson, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
George H. Coppers, President and Di- 
rector of National Biscuit Company. He 
states, also, there will be six round table 
seminars, and four joint workshops. 


SOFT DRINK CANNERS 
ORGANIZE 


The Soft Drink Canners Association, 
Inc., has been formed at 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, to handle the affairs 
of this rapidly growing business. Walter 
S. Mack, President of C & C Super Cor- 
poration, and formerly President of the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, who pioneered this 
new development was named first Presi- 
dent. Other officers named are: Vice- 
President, Morris Silver, President of 
Cott Bottling Company, Manchester, 
N. H.; Secretary, Robert K. Rogers, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Can-a-Pop Beverage 
Company of Sheridan, Wyoming; and 
Treasurer, A. Mele, Treasurer of C & C 
Super Corporation. 

Directors include Mr. Mack, Mr. Silver, 
and also, Elliot A. Johnson, Presiderit 
Mission Division of Weber Waukesiia 
Brewing Company, Waukesha, Wiscoi- 
sin; T. H. Stanley, Vice-President of 
Nehi Corporation, Columbus, Georgia; 
and Louis Tose, Treasurer, Bev-Rivh 
Products, Inc., Philadelphia. There are 
26 members of the Association. The car- 
bonated soft drink industry, says }'". 
Mack, is now selling about one-and-a-hz'f 
billion dollars a year retail, with a 
growth expectancy that should reach a 
two billion dollar figure within the next 
few years. Soft drinks in cans, he says, 
may be expected to account for 30% of 
the total sales, or approximately 600 
million dollars. 
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Ohio Meeting Ends Eastern 
Fall Convention Season 


Running dangerously close to Christ- 
mas, the 47th annual meeting of the 
Ohio Canners Association held at Colum- 
bus December 16 and 17, wrote the final 
chapter to the Fall Conventions this sea- 
son here in the East. After the turn 
of the year convention activity shifts to 
the Northwest and shorly thereafter, to 
California. 


Despite the close proximity to Christ- 
mas a record attendance figure was 
established at the Ohio Meeting, just as 
in other state and regional conventions 
this Fall. Taking in a number of these 
conventions, as we do, it’s interesting to 
note the differences in “modus operandi” 
that have developed over the years. Ohio 
believes in a low dues structure and a 
heavy schedule for officers, directors and 
committeemen, with such old hands as 
Smith, Sharp, Beckmen, Wenger, Buck- 
les, Swaim, and many others of similar 
calibre to carry the load, and to dig 
down deep in their pockets where neces- 
sary, the system works to perfection. 


Some idea of the accomplishments of 
this small but mighty association during 
the past year may be obtained from a 
review of President Richards remarks 
before the opening session of the con- 
vention. He paid special tribute to the 
agricultural committee, headed by Paul 
Korn of St. Mary’s Packing Company, 
and the research committee headed by 
Newman Buckles of Quality Foods for 
their arrangement in cooperation with 
officials at Ohio State University, of an 
excellent canner and fieldmen’s school 
last February; for the development of 4 
special air draft spraying program in 
cooperation with Dr. Mahony of NCA 
an the Research Committee; for the 
assistance rendered the University in at- 
tracting students to the food processing 
course; for its suecess in. obtaining 
through Extension Service, a specialist 
to work in food processing quality 
co trol. 


‘rv. Richards announced that the re- 
se rch committee had successfully lined 
up a program of study on the fruit fly 
av. fruit. egg problem that will have 
na ‘onal significance. He recommended 
th committee further for its continuous 
we k with Dr. Brown on the tomato 
Ww: te project at the Hirzel Farm. 


nother special committee has been 
ac ve on factory waste disposal, work- 
in’ closely with the pollution board, with 
ca ners in obtaining permits, with equip- 
m: it firms trying to find suitable equip- 
m it, and making recommendations for 
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disposal of factory waste and waste 
water. This committee is under the chair- 
manship of J. I. Smith of the Esmeralda 
Canning Company. 


Mr. Richard paid special tribute ts 
George Wenger for his efforts to eli- 
minate the truck unloading racket; to 
Mr. George Walker for organizing Ohiv 
canned foods publicity in cooperation 
with the Ohio Retail Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation; to Dr. Wilbur Gould of Ohio 
State for extraordimary, effort in con- 
tinuing the annual cutting bee. 


TRUCKING RACKET 


Following Mr. Richard’s report, Mr. 
George Wenger introduced a gentleman 
from the Attorney General’s office who 
discussed the various aspects of the 
truck unloading racket. For well over 
a year now, many canners have beer 
forced by union racketeers to pay special 
unloading charges. The condition is 
especially prevalent in Cleveland where 
trucks are met either at the city line or 
at the unloading dock. It has come to a 
point now where a good many receivers 
will not sign the bill of lading unless 
the trucks are unloaded by the racket- 
eers. The speaker explained that the 
racket was not sanctioned by the 
unions, but intimated that it did have 
their blessing in that the practice con- 
tinues despite strong protest. Confer- 
ences have been held with the governor, 
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with the mayors of several cities, the 
chiefs of police and the head of the state 
highway patrol. In addition, the news- 
papers have given the racket some pub- 
licity, with the result that there seems 
to be some lessening of the abuse. The 
job, however, is not yet completed, and 
while it was the opinion of the speaker 
that federal legislation exists which 
would take care of the abuse, it is 
thought that local legislation might pos- 
sibly be more effective. 


THE FOOD BUSINESS 


Following an address by Dr. Tennyson 
Guyer, after dinner speaker who terms 
himself, “Ohio’s ambassador of good 
will,” Carlos Campbell, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Canners Association 
was introduced. Terming the food busi- 
ness the largest industry in the country 
except government, Mr. Campbell said 
that the nation’s food bill last year 
totaled about 65 billion dollars, compared 
with an 85 billion dollar expenditure for 
government. Food spending, said Mr. 
Campbell, amounts to $293 on the aver- 
age for each of the 160 million consumers 
in the United States, or $1.08 per person, 
per day. He said that the current rate 
of increase in population represents a 
larger market for canned foods than all 
exports combined, dramatically pointing 
out that the daily rate of increase repre- 
sents a city larger than Circleville, a 
three months increase, a city the size of 
Columbus, ete. More than that, he 
pointed out that the per capita consump- 
tion of canned foods has increased from 
90 pounds 15 years ago to 135 pounds 
today, or a 50 per cent increase. Thus, 
eanned food consumption has increased 
at a greater rate than the population 
increase (22 per cent). 

It’s a challenging opportunity, the 


secretary economist said, stating that, 
“the food producers problem easily could 
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CANNED RUM CAKES—French type 
rum cakes—La Ville brand —are now 
being packed in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers. The No. 2 can holds twelve 
ounces of the dessert which is sufficient 
for four servings. The Bertauche Com- 
pany which packs the product at San 
Anselmo, California has just switched 
from a paper label to Canco’s metal dec- 
orating process to make the package 
more attractive and durable. The packer 
states that Bertauche canned rum cakes 
and crepes suzettes are shipped all over 
the world, including, oddly enough, 
Switzerland and Sweden, where such 
items are standard “home cooking” fare. 


A new glass package for its garlic spread 
is being used by Lawry’s Products, Inc., 


Los Angeles, California. The product, 
sold as a spread or seasoning for bread, 
meats, potatoes and vegetables, or when- 
ever a refined taste of garlic is desired, 
has been on the market about two years. 
Lawry’s new containers are supplied by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, caps by 
Phoenix Cap Co. 
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NEW DIETETIC APRICOT 
NECTAR 


Dietetic Apricot Nectar is the newest 
addition to the line of DIET DELIGHT 
fruits and vegetables, produced by the 
Richmond-Chase Company, of San Jose, 
California. Dietetic items in the line now 
include 8 types of fruits, 4 vegetables, 3 
salad dressings and 2 juices. 

The company’s Research Laboratory 
has worked out a formula for this nu- 
tritious, dietetic fruit drink, which has 
excellent flavor, body and color, yet is 
extremely low in calories. The Apricot 
Nectar will be sweet, but not too sweet 


— blended without added sugar but 
sweetened with Cyclamate Calcium 
(Sucaryl), a non-nutritive sweetener. 


The flavor is scientifically controlled so 
that people on special, sugar-free diets, 
trying to overcome a_ hankering for 
sweets, will not reactivate a desire for 
them. Product is available in 12-o0z. tins 
—each ounce containing 7% calories. 
There are only 91 calories in each can. 
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VICHYSSOISE NOW FROZEN—The 
first fresh frozen vichyssoise soup has 
been introduced by Maison Julien, Inc. 
of New York City in metal containers 
produced by American Can Company. 
Shown here is the 12-ounce can with the 
ready-to-eat frozen soup sufficient for 
two servings, cold or hot. During initial 
distribution throughout Connecticut and 
New York, paper labels were used. 
Maison Julien now has converted to 
Canco’s metal can with lithographed 
label for greater attractiveness and dur- 
ability. The widening of present distribu- 
tion areas will be increased in accordance 
with acceptance of the frozen vichys- 
soise, the packer stated. 


A new preserve called Tropical] Fruit is 
being distributed in the East by Line In 
Foods, Inc., 1 Newbury Street, Lawren:e, 
Mass. The product is a blend of oranges, 
lemons, limes, pineapple, and maraschino 
cherries. It is being packaged in a wi.e- 
mouthed footed glass bowl which can be 
used for ice cream, relishes, and pi d- 
dings after the product is consumed. «ar 
by Owens-Illinois, cap by White Cap ( 9. 
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PESEARCH 


Improving Processing of Southern 
Food Crops Through Research 


Up-to-date developments in research, 
uiderway by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Southern Utilization Research 
Braneh, Agricultural Research Service, 
demonstrate that progress is being made 


in solving some important food-process- © 


ing problems of the South. 

Programs are in progress on citrus 
fruits; cucumbers, sweetpotatoes, beets, 
tomatoes, black-eyed peas; rice; vege- 
table oils and fats; and sugarcane. 

Work is conducted at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans, and at 4 field stations: Citrus 
Products Laboratory, Winter Haven, 
Florida; Fruit and Vegetable Products 
Laboratory, Weslaco, Texas; Food Fer- 
mentation Laboratory, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Sugarcane Products Labora- 
tory, Houma, Louisiana. Much of the 
work is being done cooperatively with 
other research organizations in the 
South. 

Research, according to C. H. Fisher, 
Chief of the Southern Branch, has pro- 
duced answers to some questions con- 
cerning effects of heat treatments on the 
quality of orange juice being processed 
into concentrates. Delicious new super- 


concentrated limeade bases have been 
developed, less costly to ship and store 
than others. Promising methods, still at 
laboratory stage, have been developed 
for canning red and pink grapefruit so 
that color is retained. 


Basic microbiological and chemical 
studies of cucumbers are underway to 
establish relations between the naturally 
occurring microbial flora of the cucum- 
ber plant and the occurrence of softening 
enzymes in cucumber brines. Extensive 
information has been compiled on the 
nature of the yeast species responsible 
for the gaseous fermentation of brined 
vegetables and for film formation on 
commercial cucumber brines. 


When sweetpotatoes are to be dehy- 
drated for food use, a uniform tempera- 
ture of 60° F. is indicated as best, to 
obtain maximum yield and quality of the 
final product—a finding in cooperative 
work with the Quartermaster Corps. 

Among other problems being investi- 
gated are some difficulties met in process- 
ing black-eyed peas; the canning quality 
of tomatoes; methods to prevent dis- 
coloration of canned beets. 


KEEPING OUT SPORES 
BEST “FLAT SOUR” REMEDY 


“Flat sour” is a highly descriptive 
term applied to a type of spoilage that 
occurs in tomato juice and other tomato 
products. But it rarely develops when 
tomatoes are packed under good sani- 
tary conditions, says Cornell food scien- 
tist Carl S. Pederson at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Control of flat sour is possible but may 
involve drastic changes in current pro- 
cessing operations, he states. Also, the 
trouble may vary from region to region. 

The best protection is to keep the 
spores out of the juice entirely by good 
sanitary practices, advises the Cornell 
cientist. 

“Flat sour spoilage of tomato juice 
‘nd other tomato products is caused by 

spore-forming bacterium,” explains 
octor Pederson. “The organism can 
row in the acidity range of tomato 
ice, but the more acid juices are not 
subject to spoilage as less acid 
tices.” 

“The chances that spores of the flat 

ur organism germinate and grow in 

‘mato juice depend on the number pres- 

it and the degree of heat to which they 

ive been subjected in processing the 
iice,” he continues. 

Experimental evidence is available 

1at the organism’can adapt itself to 

ight differences in acidity. Different 
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amounts of heat and other factors may 
also affect its ability to grow. For these 
reasons, good sanitary measures which 
reduce the chances of contamination of 
the juice by flat sour spores are rated 
as most important in preventing spoil- 
age. This is true regardless of the steri- 
lization procedure used, the acidity of 
the juice, or other factors involved in 
tomato juice manufacture, concludes 


IFT EMBARKS ON GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Through the generosity of the donor, 
the General Foods Fund, Inc., the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists has been en- 
abled to inaugurate a program of far- 
reaching importance to the national wel- 
fare. Available for the academic year 
1956-57 will be three fellowships valued 
at $4,000 each, for graduate students 
demonstrating outstanding ability in 
Food Technology. Two fellowships will 
be awarded for the academic year 1955- 
56 and one fellowship, for the year 1954- 
55, is now in force with Mr. Harold R. 
Rich, M.I.T. as incumbent. In 1956-57 
and the years thereafter three awards 
will be made each year. Details of the 
awards can be obtained by applying to 
the Executive Secretary, Institute of 
Food Technologists, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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CORN EARWORM, 
WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE, 
GYPSY MOTH THREATEN 


Corn earworms, walnut husk flies, 
white-fringed beetles, and gypsy moths 
are among the troublesome insect pests 
listed in this week’s Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Insect Report issued December 13 
by the U. S. Department of- Agriculture. 

This report is compiled by the Plant 
Pest Control Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service from insect information 
provided by entomologists jn all States. 

Indiana entomologists report that 
milder autumns and winters in recent 
years have encouraged overwintering of 
the corn earworm farther north than 
usual. As a result, in 1954 Indiana field 
corn losses due to the corn earworm are 
estimated at 8,984,974 bushels, valued at 
$10,332,720. 

In New Jersey entomologists report 
discovery of two economically important 
insects. A severe white-fringed bettle in- 
festation was discovered in a_ sweet- 
potato field near Vineland and one egg 
mass of gypsy moth in the northernmost 
tip of the State, within one-half mile of 
Port Jervis, N. Y. Areas of infestation 
are now being determined and eradica- 
tive measures planned. 


STEAM BLANCHING OF PEAS 


Steam blanching of peas to prepare 
them for canning and/or freezing has 
several advantages over hot water 
blanching according to the results of a 
research project completed by Conti- 
nenta] Can Company’s Research Division. 

Experiments on steam blanching were 
initiated in 1947 by Continental in co- 
operation with the Green Giant Company 
and the Chain Belt Company. Steam 
blanching of peas was compared with 
conventional hot water blanching with 
respect to vitamin retention, product 
quality, flavor, and bacteriological sig- 
nificance. 

Bacteriological surveys showed steam 
blanching greatly reduced flat sour con- 
tamination and confirmed previous find- 
ings that hot water blanchers may be a 
serious source of thermophilic flat sour 
contamination. 

Steam blanched peas had a consistently 
higher specific gravity than water 
blanched peas, resulting in a lower yield 
of floaters in quality separating. How- 
ever, effectual quality separation was at- 
tained by increasing the density of the 
quality separator brine. 

The viny-, or grassy-like off-flavor of 
steam blanched peas observed in prelimi- 
nary tests was confirmed. In general, a 
detergent or sodium hexametophosphate 
pre-wash eliminated this off-flavor. 

Ascorbic acid retention in steam 
blanched peas was significantly improved 
over that of conventionally water 
blanched controls; this retention was not 
affected by either detergent or polyphos- 
phate pre-washing. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin content of the processed 
samples which could be ascribed to the 
different blanching procedures. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


NEW PUMP TRANSPORTS SOLIDS 


Several members of the California 
canning industry attended the first pub- 
lic showing of the Wemso Torque-Flow 
Solids Pump at the Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, December 7. The 
pump showed how solid materials, from 
whole fruits and delicately cooked vege- 
tables could be pumped from one con- 
tainer to another without damage. It is 
already being used in a limited way in 
transporting certain vegetables for can- 
ning and pineapple for processing. The 
pump was invented by two miners and is 
being used for the movement of ready- 
mix concrete and is also in use in the 
mining industry. 


NEW ADHESIVE 


A new hot pick-up adhesive for can- 
ners has been developed by the H. B. 
Fuller Company, manufacturers of ad- 
hesives for canners and other industrial 
users. 

The new product—called Fuller’s Super 
RX Nu-Type Hot Pick-Up Adhesive—is 
an addition to Fuller’s well known Nu- 
Type series. The new grade is specially 
designed for labeling cold cans, a prob- 
lem which often arises when cans are 
placed in warehouses for the winter. 

Super RX gives sure pick-up, won’t 
stain and sells at the same price as other 
grades of the Nu-Type line. The product 
was developed by Mr. Ray Burgess, 
Fuller vice president in charge of the 
Pensacola, Florida branch, and his staff. 
It is now available to canners from any 
Fuller plant. For further information 


write the General Offices of the firm, 181 
W. Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


NEW CASE PACKER 


A new Case Packer has been intro- 
duced by the Maryland Engineering 
Company of Randallstown, Maryland. 
The new unit operates on the principle 
of vertically lifting the cans into the 
case thus eliminating the scuffing and 
tearing of labels, rolling of cans, or agi- 
tation of contents. It will pack either 
a single or double layer at speeds up to 
600 cans per minute. Its manufacturers 
report that the new machine can be 
changed in a matter of minutes by ad- 
justing screws or by loosening clamps 
to pack any one of 30 or more different 
sizes of cans. For further information 
contact Maryland Engineering Company, 
Box 500, Randallstown, Maryland. 


ABC’s of Canning Soft Drinks, is the 
title of an informative booklet just is- 
sued by the Continental Can Company. 
The booklet contains all of the import- 
ant facts on putting soft drinks in cans 
—development of the soft drink can, con- 
tainer requirements, economics and can- 
ning procedures. Copies are available 
from Chris Buckley, Continental Can 
Company, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


MAGNETIC CONVEYOR 


Magnetically holding cans firmly to 
the conveyor belt, the newly introduced 
MEMCO “MAGNIVEYOR” carries tin 
cans up an incline of up to 90 degrees for 
continuous line processing without costly 
spills or pileups. 

Engineered and produced by Magnetic 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. of Clifton, New 
Jersey, the new inclined permanent mag- 
netic conveyor features a magnetic bed 
the full length of the inclined section of 
the conveyor, making possible smooth, 
uninterrupted inclined travel of the cans 
in single or multiple rows. 


Use of the permanent magnetic bed 
eliminates the need for gradually inclined 
conveyor belt travel, saving thousands 
of square feet of valuable production 
space. Savings effected by avoiding spills 
and pileups are said to more than offset 
the cost of the new unit in a short time. 


Full details by writing the firm. Ask 
for Bulletin 1103-4. 


Indiana. 


the 6-0z. size cans. 
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SUN-RAYED TOMATO JUICE SALES INCREASED IN 
MULTIPLE PAK—Recently test-marketed in the midwest with 
remarkable sales results, a new “Take Home 4 Pak’” containing 
four individual 6-oz. cans of homogenized Sun-Rayed Tomato 
Juice has been introduced by the Sun-Rayed Co., Frankfo:t, 


When sales tested in one large market this new pack produc«| 
as much as 25 times the unit sales formerly experienced wii! 


Experience has shown that individual size serving cans appe.! 
strongly to small families and “live-aloners” because there is })0 
waste—no partially used cans to put back in the refrigerato’. 
With the introduction of the new handy pack which is so ea: ¥ 
to pick up and to carry, these same customers buy four or eig’ t 
cans instead of the one or two they bought previously. 

Store managers are pleased too, for the new “Take Home 
4 Pak” not only increases sales, but also permits easier handlin. 
easier mass display and more attractive shelf display. In add - 
tion the new pack is practically pilfer-proof, thus eliminatin : 
one headache to shopowners countrywide. 
development of Waldorf Paper Product Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The package is 1 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Beginning with the first wages paid in 
1955, the Social Security Tax of 2 per 
cent must be deducted from the earnings 
of any farm worker who receives cash 
wages of $100.00 or more in the calendar 
year, from the employer involved. Mexi- 
can Nationals and British West Indies 
workers, lawfully admitted to the 
country on a temporary basis to per- 
form agricultural labor are specifically 
excluded from coverage. Also, it makes 
no difference where they are employed, 
because theirs is an absolute exclusion 
no longer depending upon what is con- 
sidered agricultural labor under the 
Social Security Law. 

Secretary Marvin Verhulst of Wiscon- 
sin points out that if an employee (U.S.) 
performs both agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural work in a pay period, but will not 
be paid as much as $100.00 in cash wages 
by the employer in the calendar year, the 
2 per cent deduction will apply to the non- 
agricultural work even though the em- 
ployee spent less than half his time dur- 
ing the pay period at non-agricultural 
work. 

The Social Security tax shall apply to 
annual earnings up to $4200.00 dollars 
as against the present maximum of 
$3600. 

All agricultural labor is still exempt 
from income tax with-holding regardless 
of the amount earned. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY GRADE 
REVISION PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a new proposal for the 
revision of United States Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Strawberries. <A pre- 
vious proposal was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of January 28, 1954, and 
withdrawn to permit further study by 
the Department and industry. The new 
proposal was published in the Federal 
Register December 14, 1954. 

The proposed revision would combine 
into one standard the Department’s pre- 
sent standards for Grade of Frozen 
Strawberries for manufacturing and for 
lfyvozen Strawberries (not for manufac- 
turing) which have been in effect since 
May 1, 1949. 

The definition of term “By weight of 
-\vawberries” has been clarified and pro- 
cedure provided to make quality deter- 
‘iinations in the grade standards more 

jective. 


In addition to the former grade desig- 
itions of U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy, 
S. Grade B or U. S. Choice, and Sub- 
andard, an additional grade, U. S. 
ade C or U. S. Standard, has been in- 
‘porated. The quality requirements, 
in the previous standards, classify 
e product on the basis of color, defects, 
id character. 
Interested parties may send _ their 
ews and comments on the proposed 
andards during the next 60 days to 
e Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agri- 
iltural Marketing Service, Department 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


(A Million Bollar Organization is at your service) 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 

CLEANERS * GRADERS * WASHERS 

BLANCHERS, ETC. 

for 


LIMA BEANS e TOMATOES 


PEAS’ e 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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News 


The Real Gold Company, world’s 
largest processor of California Orange 
Base, recently dedicated a new national 
headquarters building in Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. General manager, John L. Doyle 
advises that the company’s sales now 
exceed five million cases annually. Real 
Gold also produces frozen fruit juice con- 
centrates as well as the base concen- 
trates which do not require refrigeration. 


Kenneth Rider’s Trafalger, Indiana, 
plant was gutted by fire the second week 
of December. Estimated loss is reported 
at $200,000, ninety per cent of which 
was covered by insurance. Damage to 
equipment is said to have been slight, 
the chief loss being in the tomatoes and 
tomato. products themselves. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., broke ground 
December 15 on a 10 acre tract in the 
Visitacion Valley sector of San Fran- 
cisco for a 2 million dollar plant to be 
erected there. Construction is expected 
to start about February 1, with comple- 
tion in the spring of 1956. It will in- 
clude a two-story office building and a 
combined one-floor coffee processing 
plant and warehouse occupying 250,000 
square feet. With the erection of this 
plant, S & W will have completed its 
modernization program for all of its divi- 
sion offices and warehouses. Since 1946, 
new buildings have been constructed in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Portland, Los Angeles, and Berkeley. 


The life and accomplishments of E. B. 
Hart, famous University of Wisconsin 
food Scientist, will be reproduced in a 
series of 5 articles beginning with the 
January issue of “Food Technology”. 
The 5 articles, written by former stu- 
dents and collegues—Scott, Elvenhjem, 
Weckel, Nelson, and Lepkovsky, com- 
prise a tribute to a man whose accom- 
plishments, along with those of Dr. Bab- 
cock, have influenced every later contri- 
bution to the knowledge of nutrition. 


Annual Oyster Roast of the Baltimore 
Canned Foods Exchange will be held Fri- 
day, January 14 at 6:00 P. M. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison 
Streets, Baltimore. Secretary Ernest H. 
Langrall is handling arrangements. 
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A GOLD BROOKS CATSUP BOTTLE, 
appropriately inscribed “G. S. Suppiger, 
Sr.— Commemorating Forty Successful 
Years of Leadership” was presented re- 
cently to Mr. Suppiger by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company at a testimonial 
banquet given at the Missouri Athletic 
Club at St. Louis. 


Mr. Suppiger is Board Chairman of 
The G. S. Suppiger Co., packers of 
Brooks Tangy Catsup and Brooks Finer 
Foods. Presentation of the award was 
made by Sidney F. Davis, Vice President 
and General Sales Manager of Owens- 
Illinois. Attending the dinner were 
Messrs. Walter Rauch, James A. Bul- 
lock, and Charles Houghton of Owens- 
Illinois and G. S. Suppiger, Jr., Charles 
L. Suppiger, Norman A, Butts and Fred 
W. McCoy of the Suppiger Company... 
in addition to Mr. Suppiger’s many other 
business associates and well-wishers. 


Mr. Suppiger became associated with 
the canning business in Collinsville, IIli- 
nois in 1914 (today, Collinsville is the 
site of the home offices and one of 5 
packing plants of The G. S. Suppiger 
Co.) and in 1933, he bought the Brooks 
Tomato Products Company and _ the 
rights to the highly-successful Brooks 
label. Since then, The G. S. Suppiger 
Company, and the Brooks label have 
grown together. Sales have increased 
steadily with the spotlight on Brooks 
Tangy Catsup... now America’s largest 
selling tangy catsup. 
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Dr. Frank App, Director of Research 
and Development, Seabrook Farms, New 
Jersey, and 1953 President of the New 
Jersey Canners Association received the 
“Vegetable Man of the Year” award of 
the Vegetable Growers Association of 
America at the 46th annual convention 
of that group, held at Syracuse the first 
week of December. An Internationally 
known Agricultural Consultant, Dr. App 
is the author of several books and nu- 
merous technical articles on soils and 
vegetable production. A VGAA Certifi- 
cate of Merit was also awarded to Pro- 
fessor L. G. Schermerhorn of Rutgers 
University, and to Dr. Robert L. Carolus 
of Michigan State College. Jim Swan, a 
vegetable and potato grower of Delavan, 
Wisconsin was unanimously elected 
President of the Association, succeeding 
Lee Towson of Seabrook, New Jersey. 


D. W. Reynolds, William H. Volkmann, 
and R. A. Severson, of Reynolds Bros., 
Inc., growers and packers of fresh, can- 
ned, and frozen cherries, of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, will represent the firm 
at the National Canners Association 
Convention in Chicago. The three gen- 
tlemen may be located in parlor 823 of 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel from February 
18 through February 24. 


Mason N. Skiff, formerly in charge of 
the Richmond-Chase Company’s advertis- 
ing and promotion department as well as 
active in canned foods and frozen foods 
sales, has been promoted to the position 
of Assistant to Mr. E. A. (Woody) Meyer, 
Vice-President in charge of the Eastern 
Division Office in New York. E. N. (Ned) 
Richmond, II will be in charge of the 
company’s advertising and promotion <e- 
partment and will also follow sales for 
the Pacific Coast. S. B. Jacobson, who 
formerly was Assistant Superintende it 
of the San Jose cannery and frozen food 
department, has been placed in charge of 
sales and operations of the frozen food 
department under the direction of Mr. 
R. B. Richmond. B. E. Richmond, Exec '- 
tive Vice-President, stated that Mr. Sk if 
has a full background of the company’s 
business, having served in key positio s 
both in plant operations and more 1:- 
cently in sales and advertising. The mo e 
is being made to further strengthen tie 
company’s sales activities in its Easte)n 
Division. 
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ussell Gowans, 51, has been elected 
President of Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
paiy. John J. Nagle, formerly chairman 
ar | President, will continue as chair- 
mon, while Charles E. McManus, Jr., 
Vi-e-President has been designated Vice- 
Chairman of the board. Mr. Gowans, a 
naive of Scotland, received his educa- 
tion in Oregon, graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1925. He joined the 
Western Stopper Company in 1931, 
which was later acquired by Crown Cork. 
He was elected President of that Sub- 
sidiary in 1936 and in 1953, when West- 
ern became a division of Crown Cork, he 
was made a Vice-President of the parent 
Company and general manager of the 
division. 


The Corn Products Refining Company, 
according to a December 9 announcement 
by Dr. E. W. Reid, President, has pur- 
chased Kasco Mills, Ine., of Waverly, 
New York, and Kasco Mill, Ine. of To- 
ledo, Ohio. Each of these companies 
operates a mill producing Kasco Brand 
dog food and Kasco Brand farm feeds. 
In addition to the manufacturing facili- 
ties, the property includes an up-to-date 
research farm and laboratory at Wav- 
erly. The original Kasco Company was 
established in 1884. 


As a Christmas gift to the children of 
Korea, the Far East and in needy areas 
of Europe, H. J. Heinz Company is ship- 
ping abroad approximately a million and 
a half pacakages of Baby Foods through 
various relief agencies, H. J. Heinz II, 
president, announced December 9. 


A total of 732,000 packages will be 
shipped to the Korean and Far East 
areas from San Francisco, while 670,000 
packages will be sent to European points 
from New York. 


On the West Coast the shipment is 
being handled by the American Korean 
Foundation and CARE. In the East, the 
3aby Foods will be shipped and dis- 
tributed by Catholic War Relief, the 
Church World Service, CARE and the 
Pestalozzi Foundation. 


The Baby Foods being shipped include 
an assortment of meats, fruits, veg- 
cables and puddings. 


Last Christmas, the Heinz Company 
contributed 840,000 packages of Baby 
' ods for Korea and Europe in coopera- 
‘on with the CARE holiday program. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ben Williams, Sales Manager, Morgan 
icking Company, Austin, Indiana pas- 
d away on December 6. Services were 
ld at the Catholic Church in Scotts- 
rg on Thursday morning, December 

Mr. Williams had been an employee 
the Morgan Packing Company for 40 
‘ars. He was 65 years of age. 
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NEW 


IT 1S! 
*SAY "SEE-AR-CO" 


BLANCHER 


BUILT TO BEAT 
CONTAMINATION 


SANITARY 


Hinged doors on both 
sides, wide clearance 
between shell and cylinder 
make cleaning easy. 


NO CONTAMINATION 


Vented only at feed and discharge 
openings to prevent the drafts, 
cool spots where bacteria grow. 


AND LOOK 
AT THIS! 


All corners and edges are rounded to 
eliminate bacteria breeding places. 


- Disc and rod construction of inner 
drum. 


x Flushable heating pipes. 


* Cylinder accessible from feed and 
discharge openings. 


All fabricated construction —no 
castings. 


The Feature Finders are right! CRCO’s new Blancher doesn’t give bacteria 
the time, temperature or place to grow. Write for complete data. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER 


OF 


Everything FOR-THE:-FOOO: PROCESSOR: 
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MARKET 


Acreage Production and Value of 1954 Vegetables 
For Processing Below 1953 


Yield Per Acre, Except Snap Beans, Cabbage For Kraut, And Sweet Corn 
Also Reduced. Farmers’ Take Reduced On All Crops Except 
Asparagus and Spinach 


The 1954 production of the 11 veg- 
etables for commercial canning, freezing, 
pickling and other processing, exclusive 
of dehydration was 5.95 million tons, ac- 
cording to the annual summary released 
December 17 by the Crop Reporting 
Board, U. S. D. A. This figure is 10 per- 
cent less than the production of 6.58 mil- 
lion tons in 19538, but about 4 percent 
more than the 1943-1952 average of 5.74 
million tons. The 11 vegetables covered 
in the report include asparagus, lima 
beans, snap beans, beets, cabbage for 
kraut, sweet corn, cucumbers, green 
peas, pimientos, spinach and tomatoes. 


The 1954 harvested acreage of these 
vegetables totaled 1.74 million acres as 
compared with 1.81 million acres har- 
vested in 1953, and a 10 year average of 
1.84 million acres. 


The 1954 value of these crops based on 
season average prices, is 244 million 
dollars. Last year’s value was estimated 
at 277 milion dollars, and the 10 year 
average at 225 million dollars. The de- 
cline from 1953 in total value of veg- 
etables for processing is due largely to 
the smaller production harvested in 1954. 
Although in total, growers did receive 
fewer dollars per unit of production in 
1954 for all crops except asparagus and 
spinach. Processors paid a national aver- 
age of $20.80 a ton for corn in 1954, 
compared with $23.40 in 1953, and a 10 
years’ average of $20.60. Peas brought 
$91.50 per ton compared with $93.60 and 
$86 respectively; snap beans $120.80 
compared with $125.50 and $109.10 re- 
spectively; lima beans $149.30 compared 
with $152.80 and $135.90; beets, $19.60 
per ton compared with $20.10 and $20.70 
respectively; cabbage for kraut, $11.90 in 
1954, compared with $13.40 in 1953 and 
$14.90 for the 10 year average; cucum- 
bers, $60.20 compared with $64.50 and 
$58.60 respectively. Pimientos, $89.10 
compared with $99.00 and $65; tomatoes 
$24.20 compared with $27.50 and $27.80, 
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while spinach brought $39.70 in 1954 
compared with $38.10 in 1953 and a 10 
year average of $47.90. Asparagus 
brought $226.10 a ton compared with 
$202.80 and $183 respectively. 


Yield per acre country-wise was also 
down on all crops except snap beans, 
sweet corn, and cabbage for kraut. In 
tons per acre, asparagus yield was down 
from 1.05 tons per acre in 1953 to 1.01; 
lima beans from .97 to .92; beets from 
9.63 to 9.42; cucumbers from 2.22 to 2.18; 
peas from 1.08 to .94; pimientoes from 
1.26 to .71; spinach from 3.96 to 3.67; 
and tomatoes from 10.88 to 10.24 (6.99 
10 year average). Yield of snap beans 
was up from 2.17 tons in 1953 to 2.33 
tons in 1954, kraut cabbage from 12.70 
to 13.12, sweet corn from 3.01 to 3.28 
tons per acre. 


BY STATE 


The state of Wisconsin harvested more 
acreage (281,800) of these crops than 
any other state. California was second 
with 178,260 acres, Minnesota third with 
158,410, Illinois fourth with 114,010, New 
York fifth with 104,450, Washington 
sixth with 92,960 acres, Oregon seventh 
with 84,530, Maryland eighth with 83,200, 
New Jersey ninth with 74,670, and 
Michigan tenth with 67,760 acres. 


New Jersey, Maryland and Washing- 
ton planted acreage to 10 of the 11 crops. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Oregon, and California 9. Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Virginia, and Utah 8. States 
planting 7 crops included, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Delaware, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Colorado. 


From the standpoint of production, the 
state of California led all other states in 
1954 with a total production of 1,590,800 
tons, considerably more than twice as 
much as the second most important state, 
Wisconsin with 617,800 tons. Minnesota 
was third with 404,700, New York fourth 
with 392,900, Illinois fifth with 372,400, 
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Indiana sixth with 299,500, New Jersey 
seventh with 261,500, Maryland eighth 
with 226,200, Ohio ninth with 221,600, 
and Oregon tenth with 215,700. 


In value of prinicple crops, California 
leads also, with a figure of $51,348,000. 
Wisconsin is second with $24,828,000, 
New York third with 17,151,000, Oregon 
fourth with 16,388,000, New Jersey fifth 
with $15,846,000, Illinois sixth with 
$13,256,000, Washington seventh with 
$12,325,000, Minnesota eighth with $12,- 
319,000, Maryland ninth with $10,029,000, 
and Michigan tenth with $9,825,000. 


BY CROP 


TOMATOES—From the standpoint of 
production and value, tomatoes are of 
course, the most important of these 11 
processing crops. The 1954 tonnage of 
tomatoes (2,729,200 tons),. the lowest 
since 1950, compares with 3,234,900 tons 
in 1953, and a 10 year average of 3,038,- 
600 tons. In 1954 acreage of this import- 
ant crop at 266,650 acres was off about 
10 percent from the 1953 acreage of 
297,300 acres, but more than 40 percent 
from the 448,500 acres harvested in the 
10 year 1943-1952 average. The value 
of the tomatoes harvested in 1954 total 
$65,908,000, as compared with $88,872,000 
in 1953 and a 10 year average of $85,- 
528,000. In 1954, every important to- 
mato growing area, Virginia and Texas 
alone accepted, reduced acreage sharply. 
Acreage in every area including those 
two states was far, far below the 10 year 
average. During the year, yields in the 
important tomato areas of Indiana, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were reduced, compared with 1953, while 
slight increases were experienced in 
Maryland, California, Virginia and Dela- 
ware. Missouri with only 200 acres was 
just about out of the tomato picture, as 
was Arkansas with only 1,000 acres. 


SNAP BEANS—Next most important 
crop from a standpoint of value in 194 
was snap beans with a value of $42,56..- 
000 compared with $38,980,000 in 1955, 
and a 10 year average of $25,310,000. 
Acreage of snap beans has increased 
from a 10 year 1943-1952 average of 
127,350 acres to 142,940 acres in 195}, 
and a 1954 acreage of 150,900. Produc- 
tion has increased from a 10 year ave:- 
age of 232,300 tons, a 1953 figure of 
310,700 tons, to a 1954 tonnage of 352,- 
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300, an all time record. New York, the 
most important state acreage wise in- 
crensed sharply from 32,800 acres in 
1953) to 37,600 in 1954. Wisconsin in- 
creased from 13,700 to 16,000, Maryland 
from 12,700 to 13,000, Oregon from 7,650 
to ',500. Florida decreased from 18,700 
to 14,600, while Texas increased from 
6,500 in 1953 to 7,000 in 1954. Yields of 
green beans vary sharply between the 
East and the Far West. In 1954 New 
York had an average yield of 1.8 tons, 
Wisconsin 1.6, Pennsylvania 2.1, Mary- 
land 1.7. Yields in the West were also 
about average, but a much higher one. 
Oregon 8.1, California 7.4, Utah 4.7, 
Washington 4.0, Colorado 4.2 tons per 
acre. 

In 1954, the State of Oregon led in the 
production of snap beans, 77,000 tons, 
with New York second at 67,700 tons, 
Wisconsin third, 25,600 tons, Florida 
fourth, 25,530 tons, California fifth, 
23,700 tons. 


The price per ton paid for snap beans 
was generally somewhat less in 1954, ex- 
cept in Utah and the Northwest. New 
York paid $123 compared with $128.30 
in 1953. Wisconsin $113.80 compared 
with $114.20, Maryland $108.60 com- 
pared with $112.90, Florida $113.40 com- 
pared with $135.90, Tennessee $122.10 
compared with $151.80, Utah $111.50 
compared with $97.90, Washington $137 
compared with $120.30 and Oregon 
$132.80 compared with $131.10. 


Snap beans for processing in Oregon 
had a value of $10,226,000, in New York 
$8,327,000, California $3,055,000, Wiscon- 
sin $2,913,000, Florida $2,895,000, and in 
Maryland $2,400,000. 


GREEN PEAS—-Next most valuable 
processing vegetable is green peas. In 
1954 peas had a total value to the grower 
of $36,440,000 compared with $43,495,000 
in 1953 and a ‘10 year average of 
$37,248,000. 


Wisconsin is, of course, the leading pea 
producing state. During 1954 that state 
produced 115,100 tons of shelled peas on 
at acreage of 123,100 for a total value of 
$10,117,000. The production there was 
of’ from 136,270 tons in 1953 on an acre- 
ace of 132,300 with a value of $11,992,- 
000. Washington is the next most im- 
portant pea producing state. In 1954 
piodueing 70,910 tons on an acreage of 
6/200, with a value of $5,779,000. This 
upares with a 1953 production of 
& 580 tons on 58,900 acres, with a value 
0! $7,032. Third most important pea pro- 
(cing area is Minnesota, producing in 
1: 54, 48,720 tons on 58,700 acres with a 
v ‘ue of $4,891,000. This compares with 
a '958 production of 49,590 tons on 57,000 
® es with a value of $4,999,000. In 1954, 
t » state of Oregon produced 43,150 tons 
© 56,400 acres, with a value of $3,672,- 
In 1953 this state produced 54,980 
t's on 46,400 acres with a value of 
008,000. 
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Yields of peas in 1954 fell off sharply 
from 1953, especially in Utah and the 
Northwest, 


Price per ton paid for peas varied 
widely. Generally speaking, the price in 
1954 was below the 1953 price, though 
some states experienced sharp increases, 
notably Michigan from $86.80 per ton to 
$121.30 per ton. Price decreased in New 
York from $114.16 to $106. Increased in 
Pennsylvania from $108.30 to $111.70. In 
Ohio from $91.90 to $102.50 per ton. De- 
creased in Indiana from $91.60 to 90.70, 
in Illinois from $114.90 to $103.40,. in 
Wisconsin from $88 to $87.90, in Minne- 
sota from $100.80 to $100.40, in Mary- 
land from $95.80 to $94.70, in Idaho 
from $88.30 to $82.40, in Utah from 
$91.20 to $85.30, in Washington from 
$86.20 to $81.50, Oregon from $91 to 
$85.10, California from $76.90 to $68.50 
per ton. 


The figures for peas are broken down 
as between canning and freezing. A 
total of 282,640 tons were produced in 
1954 for canning on a harvested acreage 


of 307,220, and with a value of $26,062,- 


000. This compares with a 1953 produc- 
tion of 335,350 tons on 319,800 acres, 
with a value of $31,181,000 and a 10 year 
average production of 353,600 tons on 
349,270 acres with a value of $29,811,000. 

1954 production for freezing totaled 
115,580 tons on 117,140 acres with a 
value of $10,378,000. This compares with 
a 1953 production of 129,200 tons on 
111,100 acres, with a value of $12,314,000 
and a 10 year average production of 
79,450 tons on an acreage of 81,340 with 
a value of $7,437,000. 


Yield for canning in 1954 amounted to 
1,840 pounds per acre, for freezing, 1,973 
pounds. In 1953 for canning, 2,097 
pounds, for freezing 2,326 pounds, and 
for the 10 year average, 2,021 pounds for 
canning and 1,938 pounds for freezing. 
Canners had to pay a little more for 
their pea acreage in 1954 than the freez- 
ers did, $92.20 per ton as compared with 
$89.80. Last year canners paid $92.98 
compared with $95.31 for the freezers, 
and. the 10 year average figure is $84.50 
a ton for canning peas and $93.70 per 
ton for freezing peas. 


SWEET CORN—The fourth most im- 
portant crop dollar wise is sweet corn. 
During 1954, a total of 1,487,600 tons 
were produced for canning and freezing 
on 453,210 acres with a value of $30,875,- 
000. Canners reduced their acreage about 
10 percent, but because of higher yields 
came up with a production of something 
less than 2 percent less. In 1953, 1,514,- 
100 tons were produced on 503,340 acres 
with a value of $35,450,000. 10 year 
average production totals 1,205,400 tons 
on 467,630 acres with a value of $25,- 
060,000. Yields have increased from a 10 
year average of 2.59 tons per acre to 
3.01 tons in 1953 and 3.28 tons in 1954. 

Most important corn canning states 
from a standpoint of production in dol- 
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lars are Minnesota with a 1954 produc- 
tion of 347,100 tons on 93,800 acres with 
a value of $6,491,000; Wisconsin with a 
production of 311,200 tons on 100,400 
acres with a value of $5,975,000; Illinois 
with a production of 219,800 tons on 
62,800 acres with a value of $4,946,000; 
Washington State with a 1954 production 
of 81,000 tons on 16,200 acres with a 
value of $1,895,000; lowa with 76,600 ton 
production on 24,700 acres with a value 
of $1,586,000 and Maryland with a pro- 
duction of 74,000 tons on 33,800 acres 
with a value of $1,569,000. 

Yields of sweet corn ranged from a 
low of 1.8 tons in Delaware to a high of 
5 tons in Idaho and Washington. Other 
important corn canning states had yields 
of 3.7 tons in Minnesota, Wisconsin 3.1, 
Illinois 3.5, Indiana 2.0, Ohio 3.3, Penn- 
sylvania 2.8, New York 3.0, Maine 2.6, 
Maryland 2.2. 

Canners paid growers an average of 
$20.80 per ton for corn in the husk in 
1954. Prices ranged from a low of $17.90 
in Ohio to a high of $30.00 in Virginia. 
Other important states paid, Minnesota 
$18.70, Wisconsin $19.20, Illinois $22.50, 
Indiana $19.20, Pennsylvania $25.20, New 
York $22.10, Maine $21.70, Maryland 
$21.20, Washington $23.40. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus with a total 
dollar value of $22,976,000 in 1954 is the 
fifth most important vegetable crop for 
processing. 101,600 tons of asparagus 
was produced on 100,850 acres. Acreage 
has increased from a 10 year 1943-1952 
average of 79,840 acres to 88,870 in 1953. 
10 year average production is 97,600 
tons and the 1953 production totalled 
93,600 tons. The 10 year average dollar 
value was $18,050,000 and the 1953 dollar 
value $18,977,000. 

The State of California accounts for 
about half of the acreage production and 
dollar value of asparagus. New Jersey 
is next in line, producing in 1954, 21,090 
tons on 22,200 acres with a dollar value 
of $5,041,000. The State of Washington 
in 1954 produced 11,600 tons on 8,000 
acres for a dollar value of $2,355,000. 
Michigan is next in line dollar wise pro- 
ducing 5,920 tons on 7,900 acres with a 
dollar value of $1,835,000. Illinois on 
7,300 acres produced 6,200 tons valued at 
$1,277,000. 


CUCUMBERS—In 1954, 305,000 tons 
of cucumbers were produced on 140,120 
acres with a dollar value of $18,365,000. . 
Michigan is the most important State in 
the production of cucumbers with 36,200 
acres in 1954. Wisconsin is next with 
23,400 acres followed by North Carolina 
at 16,000 acres. Acreage was reduced 
slightly in 1954 as compared with 1953. 


LIMA BEANS —A total of 102,920 
tons of lima beans were produced for 
processing in 1954, on 111,770 acres, 
valued at $15,368,000. Lima bean acre- 
age increased less than 1 percent over 
1953, with production and dollar value 
just under the 1953 level. 1954 produc- 
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tion was about 70 percent greater than 
the 10 year average of 63,000 tons. Lead- 
ing production state in 1954 was Cali- 
fornia with 38,630 tons on 27,400 acres. 
Delaware produced 16,660 tons on 23,800 
acres. Wisconsin 8,060 tons on 7,600 
acres. California’s 1954 production had a 
dollar value of $5,825,000, Delaware 
$2,539,000, Wisconsin $1,069,000. 

Durinfi 1954, 68,680 tons of limas were 
produced for freezing and 34,240 tons for 
canning. This compares with 74,070 tons 
for freezing in 1953 and 32,720 tons for 
canning in that year. 


SPINACH—Production of spinach for 
canning and freezing in 1954 totaled 
97,280 tons, produced on 26,540 acres 
with a dollar value of $3,863,000. This 
production is about 10,000 tons short of 
last year, and compares with 114,300 
tons for the 10 year average. 


BEETS—During 1954 there were pro- 
duced 147,400 tons of beets on 15,650 
acres with a dollar value of $2,885,000. 
1953 production totaled 158,900 tons and 
the 10 year 1943-1952 average, 141,200 
tons. Of the 1954 production of 147,400 
tons, 54,000 tons were produced in New 
York, 49,100 tons in Wisconsin, 18,500 
tons in Oregon, 7,800 tons in Michigan, 
and 18,000 tons in other states. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—A total of 
209,600 tons of cabbage for kraut were 
produced in 1954 on 15,980 acres, with a 
dollar value of $2,486,000. In 1953, 226,- 
400 tons were produced on 17,830 acres 
with a dollar value of $3,038,000. The 
10 year average production totaled 
177,100 tons on 17,410 acres with a dol- 
iar value of $2,512,000. 

New York was the largest producer of 
cabbage for kraut in 1954. Product’on 
there totaled 77,900 tons on 4,900 acres 
with a dollar value of $818,000. Wiscon- 
sin was next with 55,600 tons on 4,000 
acres with a dollar value of $584,000. 
Ohio produced 19,600 tons on 1,400 acres. 
Indiana, 8,500 tons on 1,600 acres. 


PIMIENTOES — In 1954 there were 
22,150 tons of pimientoes produced on 
31,300 acres with a dollar value of 
$1,974,000. This production compares 
with 34,010 tons in 1953 and a 10 year 
average production of 17,400 tons. Yield 
in 1954 was only .71 tons as compared 
with an average of 1.11 tons. The State 
of Georgia is the large producer of 
pimientoes, accounting for 13,650 tons 
in 1954, 


W. K. Schmalzreidt, formerly assistant 
manager of the tin plate division of 
American Can Company’s general pur- 
chasing department, has been appointed 
manager. He succeeds W. J. Koslow, who 
has retired. D. C. Storch, formerly as- 
sistant manager of Atlantic division tin 
plate purchases, has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Schmalzreidt as assistant man- 
ager of the tin plant division. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Saint Nick Takes Over — Volume Increase 
Expected In °55—-Tomatoes In Strong Posi- 
tion — Firmer Undertone To Corn — Peas 
Quiet—Liberal Offerings Of Beans—Texas 
Back In Grapefruit Juice Business — West 
Coast Fruit Shipments Up — Low Priced 
Applesauce Cleared—Stronger Undertone In 
Cranberries—Better Tone In Salmon—Some 
Softening Of Sardines—Tariff Hearings 
Interest Tuna People. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Saint Nick moved 
in with his whole crew here this week, 
and canned foods trading was promptly 
shunted over to the sidelines, to remain 
there until after the turn of the year. 
Distributors are busily engaged in the 
last-minute rush of holiday specialties, 
and with year-end inventory time just 
around the corner were not in much of a 
buying mood during the week. However, 
traders are following the market closely. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is very little 
in the way of “year-end cleanup” offer- 
ings in prospect in canned foods, and the 
market will go into 1955 with the gen- 
eral undertone one of reasonable firm- 
ness. With the sales picture in foods for 
the coming year expected to develop 
volume increases of anywhere from 3 to 
5 percent over the 1954 record levels, 
buyers will be in the market steadily for 
replacements, and face the possibility of 
paying somewhat higher prices on a few 
items, where shortages are in prospect. 


TOMATOES—New business in toma- 
toes did not develop to any extent here 
this week, but the market is closing the 
year in strong position. Canners are 
quoting standards for prompt shipment 
on the basis of 95 cents for 1s, $1.25-$1.30 
for 303s, 2s at $1.35, 21%4’s at 2.10 and 10s 
at $7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. Recent gov- 
ernment buying of 10s for the school 
lunch program has tightened up the sup- 
ply position on this size. Texas canners 
during the week offered new pack stand- 
ard Is at 90 cents, with 303s at $1.25, 
f.o.b. 


CORN — While no business developed 
in corn during the week, the market was 
showing a firmer undertone and is ex- 
pected to go into the new year firm at 
current levels. 


PEAS—Buyers are on the lookout for 
offerings of both 1s and 10s, with extra 
standards and_ fancies particularly 
wanted in the former size. Demand for 
303s has been rather quiet, however, and 
buyers are apparently determined to 
work deeper into current holdings before 
making replacements. 


BEANS—With fairly liberal offerings 
of beans from principal packing areas, 
buyers are holding off until after the 
turn of the year. Standard cut green 
303s are reported available in a liberal 
way at $1.00, f.o.b. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CITRUS—There were no changes re- 
ported in Florida citrus prices this week, 
and demand was on the slow side. The 
trade was interested in a report from 
Florida that test marketing of frozen 
grapefruit sections, conducted jointly by 
the Florida Citrus Commission and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture had in- 
dicated a favorable consumer reaction, 
In orange juices, buyers are holding off 
until Valencia juice is available early in 
1955. Texas canners are again in pro- 
duction on grapefruit juice, and are offer- 
ing fancy unsweetened 46-ounce at $2.15, 
with 2s at $1.00. Standard unsweetened 
orange juice is quoted at $1.15 for 2s and 
$2.60 for 46-ounce, f.o.b. Texas canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Reports from 
California indicate that shipping direec- 
tions on cling peaches, apricots, and fruit 
cocktail have picked up considerably. In 
consequence, it is expected, there will be 
few “surplus” offerings from first hands. 
The price position on fruits on the Coast 
continues strong, with the exception of 
Royal Anne cherries, where canners are 
showing more receptiveness to bids under 
list prices. 


APPLESAUCE — The recent price 
break in applesauce has brought about 
considerable buying, and $1.35 fancy 
sauce is now reported cleared from the 
market, with canners now quoting $1.40 
minimum for prompt shipment. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE —A stronger 
undertone is developing in canned cran- 
berry sauce, reflecting higher raw fruit 
costs. Canners are now holding fancy 
strained 8-ounce at $1.05, with 300s at 
$1.65, with 10s at $11.25, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—The market took on a bet- 
ter tone this week with reports that the 
Quartermaster Corps had entered the 
market in the Northwest for 20,000 cases 
of 1s talls Alaska reds and medium reds. 
Canners are quoting fancy red talls at 
$28 per case, and mediums at $24, f.o.b., 
subject to seller’s confirmation. Pinks 
are practically out of the market, with 
the exception of a few lots of halves at 
$13, coast. Chums halve are still to be 
had at a range of $9 to $9.50, with a few 
1s talls at $15 to $16. 


SARDINES — While canners continue 
to quote quarter keyless oils at $6.50 per 
case, f.o.b. Maine canneries, offerings 
from consigned stocks here were reported 
at that level, indicating a slight weaken- 
ing in holders’ price views. The position 
in California is also easing, althourh 
canners are still listing 1s ovals at $7.50. 
With demand lagging, rumors of price 
shading continue general. Export ¢e- 
mand has been insignificant. 


TUNA—Chief interest in tuna is cen- 
tering in the tariff hearings in Washinz- 
ton, where domestic packers are seekii.g 
a duty hike on imported tuna in brine. 
Meanwhile, trade demand for tuna for 
prompt shipment continues limited. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Fill in Buying Continues Despite Yule Spirit 
— Applesauce Movement Tapered Off — 
Bean, Corn Stocks Cumbersome — Rising 
Tomato Market—Stronger Ideas On Prod- 
ucts: —Price Snipeing Weakens Kraut—Rou- 
tine Interest In Citrus And West 
Coast Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28, 1954 


THE SITUATION—With the holiday 
season just around the corner, trading in 
the Chicago area is anything but brisk. 
The Yuletide spirit is becoming more 
apparent and buyers here are thinking 
more in the way of Christmas shopping, 
the annual holiday parties and the job of 
counting inventories afterward than they 
are of canned foods. In fact, it’s a dif- 
ficult matter to start a conversation 
about canned foods at this time of the 
year. However, routine sales are holding 
up very well and while orders are on the 
small side they are there just the same. 
With the current emphasis on turn over 
and inventory control, distributors are 
forced to come into the market to replen- 
ish stocks regardless of any ideas to the 
contrary. This conservative manner of 
buying has many drawbacks but it does 
keep trading from tapering off to noth- 
ing at this time of the year. . 


APPLESAUCE—Previous heavy sales 
and shipments have tapered off to a 
trickle since the recent price increases 
became effective. The trade have a pretty 
good working stock of sauce and sales 
are expected to be at a minimum until 
sometime in January. The movement is 
reported good at retail levels and prices 
are firm at current Icve!ls which list 
fancy sauce at $7.75 for tens, $1.40 for 
303s and $.90 for eight ounce. Canning 
is still in evidence in some areas in a 
small way although growers with un- 
sold apples in cold storage are not in- 
clined to part with them at prices which 
canners would like to pay. 


BEANS—Unsold stocks appear to still 
on the cumbersome side and this mar- 
‘t is anything but strong. Standard cuts 
303 tins have been sold at the retail 
vel for 10 cents which is an indication 
prices being paid. The current market 
is this item at $1.00 while extra stand- 
évds are listed at $1.10 to $1.20 with 
finey 3 sieve cuts at $1.50 and $8.25 for 
ns. The market on Blue Lake beans is 
ichanged from opening lists although 
ore of these are beginning to show up 
1 spot lists which carried little or noth- 
g before. The trade feel much lower 
‘ices on other varieties of beans are 
‘ ire to have some effect on the sale and 
) ovement of Blue Lakes but so far there 


is been nothing to indicate such will . 


true, 


CORN—Here is another item that has 
sen retailed here at 10 cents per can for 
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303s and that is giving the consumer 
corn for less than cost which should 
stimulate the movement if anything will. 
Standard 303s are available at $1.00 with 
indications this price can be shaded on 
volume business while extra standard is 
offered at $1.05 to $1.10. The price on 
fancy grade still varies somewhat with 
real fancy corn held at $1.20 to $1.25. 
Goods of questionable quality can be pur- 
chased for somewhat less money. 


TOMATOES — Any sustained buying 
after the turn of the year is very likely 
to push prices higher from an already 
firm basis as supplies of unsold stocks 
are just not what they should be inso- 
far as Midwest canners are concerned. 
Extra standard tens which sold here just 
a short time ago at $7.50 are now firmly 
held at $8.75 with some canners indicat- 
ing they will raise asking prices to $9.00 
on anything left unsold after the turn 
of the year. Standard 303s are generally 
held at $1.40 with a few scattered lots 
still available at $1.35 and it’s difficult 
to locate anything in ones at less than 
$1.10. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Since the In- 
diana and Ohio Canner’s Conventions 
local canners have even stronger ideas of 
what tomato products of all kinds are 
worth and the strong condition that 
exists on the West Coast gives further 
backing to their stand. Interest is in- 
different at the moment but there has 
been no change in prices for some time. 
Fancy tomato juice is firm at $2.35 to 
$2.40 for 46 oz. and $1.20 for 2s. Fancy 
puree is offered at $6.50 for tens and 
$1.00 for ones while extra standard eat- 
sup is held at $1.60 for 14 oz. and $11.00 
for tens. 


KRAUT—Despite a good statistical 
position, constant price snipeing on the 
part of smaller factors has weakened 
the market to where faney goods are 
generally offered at $4.20 for tens, $1.25 
for 2%s and $.92% for 303s. There is 
still a good long selling season ahead 
and ecanners are confident this market 
will show some strength before too long. 


CITRUS — Interest is no more than 
routine and prices were unchanged this 
week. However, estimates of the current 
crop and the firm ideas growers have in 
regards to raw stock leads canners to 
believe that this market should show 
some strength. Sales of grapefruit 
juice have been good and while orange 
juice sales have not been as heavy as 
they could be the coming of Valencia 
oranges is expected to increase the in- 
terest of buyers of private label goods. 


CANNED FRUITS—Like most every- 
thing else, orders for canned fruits of all 
kind are of the routine kind and pool 
car shipments are the order of the day. 
Nevertheless, this is a firm market and 
Coast canners appear to be satisfied with 
the movement up to this point. The 
major items such as cocktail, Cling 
peaches and apricots appear to be in 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Unusual Demand — Shopping For Fruits — 
Tomatoes And Products Well Held. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 23, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Leading California 
canners note a rather better than usual 
demand for most items in fruits and 
vegetables for this time of the year, with 
firm prices prevailing. Packs in 1954 
were smaller on most items and unsold 
holdings are much lighter than a year 
ago. Sales are expected to pick up early 
in the new year after inventory time and 
instructions are on file for a speeding up 
of deliveries after January 1. Buyers are 
combing the market for spinach, but 
little seems available, with featured 
lines in especially light supply. This is 
the first item to receive attention in the 
new packing year and already some 
orders have been received for new pack, 
subject to approval of opening prices. 
Asparagus, the next item on the canning 
calendar, is also in light supply. Weather 
conditions remain highly favorable in 
northern and central California, where 
rainfall has been well above normal to 
date. In the Los Angeles and San Diego 
areas precipitation is below normal. 


FRUITS—Prices on California canned 
fruits are steady with the passing of the 
year, with unsold holdings of many items 
in the list at low levels. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that buyers are now 
compelled to shop around to fill their 
needs. Bartlett pears are probably the 
most plentiful in the list, with the pack 
a heavy one here and in the Pacific 
Northwest. The expectation is that this 
fruit will come in for increased atten- 
tion since stocks of cling peaches, apri- 
cots and cherries are lighter than.a year 
ago. Fruit cocktail has moved well, with 
prices for fancy largely at $2.25 for No. 
303, $3.50 for No. 2% and $13.00 for No. 
10. The trade is keeping an interested 
eye on the movement of Elberta peaches, 
the pack of which was a large one. Most 
of the sales of late have been around 
$3.35 for No. 2% fancy, with choice in 
this size averaging about $2.85. 


TOMATOES—Both tomatoes and to- 
mato products have moved freely this 
season and here and there prices are 
being advanced on some items. Most. 
strictly fancy tomato juice is now held 
at $1.15 for No. 2s, with some featured 
brands at $1.20. Sales of 46-o0z. are re- 
ported at $2.57% and No. 10 at $4.90. 
Puree, which was in excess supply when 
the canning season opened last August, 
is now in marked demand with little 
available at less than $6.50 for No. 10. 


short supply while pears are adequate 
but not burdensome and other fruits such 
as sweet cherries look to be in normal 
supply. 
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OHIO MEETING WINDS UP 
EASTERN FALL CONVENTION 
SEASON 


(Continued from page 7) 


become one of production to keep up 
with demand, rather than trying to in- 
duce consumers to absorb surplus pro- 
duction.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Following Mr. Campbell, Director A. 
L. Sorenson of the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture, a new man in the job since 
the Ohio canners last annual meeting, 
extended the olive branch. It is the job 
of the Department of Agriculture, he 
said, to provide standards, inspection and 
enforcement of the health laws of the 
state, but department employees, he said, 
have been instructed that they are not 
policemen and that they are to perform 
that duty in a spirit of helpfullness. “We 
want to be a member of the team,” he 
said. 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Dr. H. D. Brown, Professor of Horti- 
cultural Products, Ohio State University, 
next presented a report with films and 
slides on the tomato waste disposal pro- 
ject at the Hirzel Canning Company in 
Toledo. It is our hope that we will be 
able to present the results of this valu- 
able study to our readers in the near 
future. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


On Friday morning reports were made 

by various committee chairmen. Chester 
D. Swaim reported the association sol- 
vent. Roy Rogers presented resolutions, 
thanking officers, directors, committee- 
men and speakers for their contribution 
to the convention. Paul Korn gave a 
detailed report of the agricultural com- 
mittee. Luke Beckman reminded canners 
that there was no meeting of the legis- 
lature last year. He pointed out that on 
a federal level, marketing orders had 
been licked and he announced Secretary 
Benson’s withdrawal of restrictions on 
diverted acreage. The change in the 
Social Security Law which increases 
the amount a person over 65 can earn 
from $600 to $1200 and still continue to 
qualify for old-age pension is extremely 
important to canners, he said. There 
was further discussion on the truck un- 
loading racket. J. I. Smith spoke of 
the efforts of the canning waste and 
stream pollution committee, warning 
canners that this problem would even- 
tually come to each and every one of 
them,. and possibly much sooner than 
expected. Richard C. Sharp presented 
the report of the nominating committee 
which was unaminously accepted. 


In between reports, the American Can 
Company and the Continental Can Com- 
pany respectively, showed films outlining 
the advertising and merchandising ser- 
vices sponsored by their respective com- 
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panys in support of the National Can- 
ners Association Consumer and Public 
Relations Program. 


OFFICERS 
Karl Hirzel of the Hirzel Canning 
Company, Toledo, was  unamiously 


elected to the Presidency, succeeding E. 
E. Richard, H. J. Heinz Company, Bowl- 
ing Green. Chester Swaim of the C. W. 
Swaim Canning Company, Wilmington, 
was named First Vice-President, with L. 
E. White, Clyde Kraut Compay, Second 
Vice-President. Paul Hinkle, continues 
as Secretary-Treasurer; new members of 
the board are William Gast, The Beck- 
man and Gast Company, St. Henry; Wil- 
bur Macke, Putnam County Canning 
Company, Columbus Grove; Howard Orr, 
Winorr Canning Company, Circleville; 
and E. E. Richard, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Bowling Green. Directors held over for 
1955 are: S. F. Hammond, Stokely Van- 
Camp, Inc., Celina; Mrs. Mabel Schmitt, 
Schmitt Canning Company, Arcanum, 
and Tom Timmer, Tip Top Canning Com- 
pany, Tipp City. 


A.F.L. PLANS DRIVE ON 
FOOD PLANTS 


Operating under a two year agreement 
and a 200,000 dollar operating fund, the 
A.F.L. Teamsters and the A.F.L. Meat 
Cutters and Butchers Workmen an- 
nounced plans December 13 for a joint 
organizing campaign in the Nation’s food 
processing plants. An eight man commit- 
tee from the two unions, it is reported, 
will spear-head the drive aiming chiefly 
at canneries, frozen food plants, packing 
houses, and other food processing plants 
located in smaller cities and towns. Ini- 
tial efforts in the drive, it is understood, 
will be concentrated in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Indiana. Terms of the agree- 
ment between the two unions give the 
teamsters exclusive control over signing 
up drivers, helpers and warehousemen, 
while the butcher workmen’s union will 
organize the in-plant workers. 


Lewis C. Harkins, National Director of 
the teamster’s cannery division and Leon 
B. Schacter, Executive Board Member of 
the butcher workmen are named as full 
time co-chairmen of the committee with 
headquarters at the teamsters building 
in Washington, D. C. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing October totaled 21,091,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 15,677,000 lbs. in October last 
year and the 1948-52 average of 15,300,- 
000 Ibs. Poultry certified under Federal 
Inspection during October totaled 163,- 
977,000 lbs., compared with 131,234,000 
Ibs. in October last year. Of the total, 
20,413,000 lbs. were for canning and 
143,564,000 lbs. were eviscerated for sale. 
During October last year, 15,007,000 Ibs. 
were for canning and 116,227,000. Ibs 
were evisecrated for sale. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNERS 
SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 3-5, 1955—ONTARIO Foop 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION IN COOPERATION 
WITH ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Annual Fieldman’s Conference, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 

JANUARY 11-13, 1955—ILLINOIs CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND UNIVERSITY OF IL- 
LINOIS Annual Canners School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus, Urbana, Illinois. 

JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 1owA-Ne- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 17-19, 1955 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION in cooperation with 
Michigan State College, annual Field- 
men’s Conference, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-sSTATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 

JANUARY 26-28, 1955—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION in cooperation with 
Purdue University, 29th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue 
University. 

JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955— OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 2, 3, 4, 1955—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual! 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Nittany Lion Inn, 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1955 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

MARCH 8, 9, 1955 — PENNSYLVANI“ 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Second Annuz! 
Canners Workshop, Yorktowne Hote! 
York, Pennsylvania. 

MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

MAY 138, 14, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fourth Annua’ 
Sales Clinic, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


December 27, 1954 
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